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intellectual progress be taken as the watchwords of the first thou-
sand years, authority and salvage may be adopted as the keynotes
of the second. The greatest service the Middle Ages rendered sci-
ence was to uncover and transmit the knowledge of the Greeks
after the records had been all but lost in the turmoil which followed
the dissolution of the Western Roman Empire. It was an age of
social, political and economic upheaval in western Europe.
Amidst war, poverty, plagues of disease, the rise of nationalism,
the labors of establishing and extending the influence of a power-
ful church, and the painful progress of great masses from slavery
through serfdom to a state remotely resembling freedom, science
was largely neglected. Eyes were lifted to Heaven, and there was
no lack of authoritative voices to keep men terribly aware of Hell.
Reason became the servant of faith. Several centuries later, the
stubborn refusal of educated men to believe what Galileo's tele-
scope showed them bore eloquent testimony to the thoroughness
with which the habit of relying on authority had been inculcated.
To pass judgment on the period would be to judge mankind. In-
stitutions may make men, but man makes the institutions.
Scientific Contributions of the Period
The period's contributions to physical science can be summarized
very briefly. Chemistry was chiefly alchemy, and was marked by
the search for the philosopher's magic stone, which supposedly
would transmute the cheaper metals into gold, and for the elixir of
life, a magic brew intended to cure all human ills. Jabir-ibn-
Hayyan, Arabian alchemist known later as Geber, was welcomed
in Bagdad by the renowned calif Haroun al-Rashid in the eighth
century, Geber discovered nitric acid, left recipes for inks and
dyes, and attempted to explain the nature of metals by regarding